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PROHIBITION ISSUE IS 
REVIVED BY CONGRESS 


Wets Renew Efforts as House Vote 
Gives Them Greater Strength. 
Drys Remain Confident 


LIKELY TO FIGURE IN CAMPAIGN 


Various Methods of Modifying 
Law Considered. No Im- 
mediate Change Seen 


What the anti-prohibitionists hail as “a 
rising tide of wet sentiment” throughout 
the country is leading to renewed discus- 
sion of the problem of prohibition. The 
wets are noisily making claims and predic- 
tions and are already hailing the end of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The drys, act- 
ing more quietly but no less determinedly, 
are entering emphatic denials and refu- 
tations. With so much agitation on all 
sides it seems that prohibition is more of 
an issue today than it has been at any time 
since the passage of the amendment. It is 
freely predicted that despite the impor- 
tance of so-called “economic questions,” 
prohibition will loom large as an issue at 
both party conventions and possibly in the 
presidential campaign. 


HOUSE TEST 


Strong impetus was given to this wide- 
spread discussion by the vote taken in the 
House of Representatives on March 14 on 
a motion to consider the Beck-Linthicum 
Resolution. This resolution provides for 
an amendment to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment returning the control of liquor to the 
states but pledging federal assistance to 
the states that maintain dry legislation. 
It had been under consideration in the 
House Committee of the Judiciary, which 
committee had refused to report favorably 
upon it. Taking advantage of the new 
House rules, the wets managed to secure 
145 signatures to a petition, thus forcing 
the House to vote on the question of 
whether it would discharge the committee 
from consideration of the bill and take it 
up on the floor of the House. While the 
vote was on this technical point, it was 
generally construed as a direct wet and dry 
test. Therefore the result—187 for con- 
sideration and 227 against—is taken to in- 
dicate the approximate position of the 
House of Representatives on the question 
of prohibition—the 187 votes constituting 
the wet strength and the 227 votes the dry. 

This vote is regarded as of extreme im- 
Portance because in the twelve years which 
have elapsed since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, the House has never 
declared itself on the issue. The wets have 
made repeated efforts to force that body 
to take a position but the drys have always 
out-maneuvered them until the provision 
in the new rules gave the wets their long- 
awaited opportunity. 

Both sides are claiming victory. The 
drys feel certain that they are holding their 
own and the wets are confident that they 
are gaining. After the vote was taken, F. 
Scott McBride, general superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, declared: 


After ten years of intensive effort, lavishly 
financed, favored with unlimited publicity and 
helped by the present depression, the liquor 
forces failed to get even a bare majority in 
favor of a roll-call on the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


At the same time, Henry H. Curran, 
(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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ANDRE TARDIEU 








Policies of Premier Tardieu Interpreted as 
Trend Toward Moderation in France 


When writers on European politics have 
occasion to refer to André Tardieu, the 
French premier, they make frequent use 
of the word energetic. This quality is per- 
haps one of the most important character- 
istics of the French statesman. Since he 
assumed his present office on February 23, 
succeeding Pierre Laval, M. Tardieu has 
been one of the busiest men of Europe. 
Foreign minister as well as premier in the 
cabinet, he is obliged to devote his per- 
sonal attention to both the foreign and 
domestic problems which confront the 
French Republic. 


It is chiefly as foreign minister that M. 
Tardieu claims an important position on 
the European political stage. And it is in 
this direction that he has in the main been 
bending his energies. As head of his coun- 
try’s delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference he is spokesman for the French 
policy at Geneva; he is negotiating with 
Germany and Great Britain on the ques- 
tion of reparations and he is concerning 
himself with the economic problems con- 
fronting the countries of Central Europe. 

It is observed that M. Tardieu is pur- 
suing a policy of moderation with respect 
to European problems—policies which dif- 
fer from those of his predecessor, M. 
Laval. He is apparently making efforts to 
cooperate with German political leaders in 
order to establish a Franco-German un- 


derstanding on reparations. Chancellor 
Briining has declared that Germany is un- 
able to pay reparations. The French have 
insisted that she must. It will not be easy 
to reconcile these widely divergent view- 
points, but M. Tardieu has at least under- 
taken the task. 

He is also codperating closely with Great 
Britain on the same question. It is said 
that the government in Paris is doing all 
it can to insure the success of the Lau- 
sanne conference on reparations scheduled 
to take place in June. As the British 
favor moderation, it is essential that there 
be some understanding between them and 
the French if the meeting is to succeed. 

Lastly, M. Tardieu is taking steps to 
improve economic conditions among the 
five Danubian countries—Austria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia—by having these countries estab- 
lish lower tariffs among themselves. 

Such policies do not seem to be in com- 
plete accord with those advocated by M. 
Tardieu in the past. His previous ten- 
dencies have largely been similar to those 
of M. Laval. Some believe that his at- 
titude has been changed. Others are in- 
clined to think that M. Tardieu is watch- 
ing the political winds, as there are indica- 
tions that the coming elections will result 
in the seating of many more moderates in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


COUNTRIES INCREASE 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Higher Tariffs, New Import Quotas, 
Complete or Partial Embargoes 
Make Trade Difficult 


1931 WORLD COMMERCE DROPS 


Leading Economists Urge Gov- 
ernments to Act to Remove 
Existing Barriers 


When England, which for generations 
has been a free trade country, abandoned 
her traditional tariff policy the first of this 
month, and erected a protective tariff wall, 
the world was sharply reminded of the 
tendencies toward trade restriction which 
have been under way for several years. 
England is by no means the only nation 
which has lately taken steps to shut out 
imports from abroad. She is only the last 
of a long list of countries to have taken 
such action. If you will turn to the map 
on page two, you will see that practically 
every nation in Europe has placed some 
kind of barrier on foreign trade within re- 
cent months. Barriers they have had be- 
fore—or most of them have. But the 
fences have been raised and commerce 
among the nations has been rendered more 
difficult. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


Our own country, though it does not ap- 
pear on this map, has had a part in the 
game of shutting out foreign trade. It has 
played a leading part. Our tariff law, en- 
acted two years ago, placed duties upon 
many articles which had come in free and 
it raised the duties on many other classes 
of goods. 


If you will look again at the map, you 
will see that a number of methods have 
been followed in the restrictions upon 
trade. The first one we have mentioned 
—increased tariff duties. This plan has 
been followed by all but a very few of the 
smaller countries, for whatever lines you 
may see upon the map, you will find in the 
cases of nearly all the nations a shading 
which indicates that there have been tariff 
increases, 

Another method is that of the import 
quotas. AS an illustration of this method, 
let us take the case of France. Under this 
plan, France limits the quantity or num- 
ber of any given article which may be im- 
ported. It has been applied to about 
twenty American products, such as radios, 
leather goods, canned fish, motorcycles and 
soap. Early in January, the French gov- 
ernment decreed that only a certain quan- 
tity of American radios could be imported 
into that country. This article was placed 
upon a tonnage basis. For the first three 
months of this year American exporters of 
radios were permitted to ship only 16.6 
metric tons of receiving sets to France. 
Holland, under the same quota restric- 
tions, was permitted to export 79.2 metric 
tons and Germany 50 tons. Thus, the 
United States was relegated to third place. 

Now, in fact, it happened that during 
the month of January of this year, Ameri- 
can companies had already sent their al- 
lotment of radios to France so that dur- 
ing the two following months, no Ameri- 
can radios at all could be imported into 
France. The importance of France to the 
American radio industry may be appreci- 
ated if we examine the figures for the 
value of that product taken by France 
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“YES, BUSINESS IS TERRIBLE” 


—Bressler in THE NATION 





embargo, for such policies do in 


fact amount to a partial em- 
bargo upon certain foreign 
products. 


WHY RESTRICTIONS? 


Governments have levied the 
taxes upon imports and have 
placed other restrictions upon 
foreign trade in order to protect 
themselves from the effects of 
the depression. They have found 
their own businesses languishing. 
Factories have been closed. 
Workers have been unemployed. 
Everywhere there have been 
surpluses of goods which could 
not be sold. In looking about 
for a remedy, governments have 
grasped at a straw and have de- 
cided that they would keep what 
little business there was for their 
own establishments—they would 
shut out foreign goods. Then 
what their own people would buy 
they would have to take from 
the local producers. 

These legal restrictions have 
been supplemented by additional 
campaigns carried on for the pur- 











during the past two years. In 1930, our 
sales of radios and radio equipment to 
France amounted to $390,000; in 1931 
they had jumped to $590,000. Hence, 
France was becoming an increasingly im- 
portant market for American radios. It 
is possible that when the next quota is 
announced in April certain changes may be 
made but present indications do not point 
in that direction. In fact, it is reported 
that the French Ministry of Commerce is 
contemplating the imposition of quotas on 
other American products such as tinware, 
machinery, trunks and bags. 


The quota system has been gaining 
rapidly throughout Europe during the past 
few months. Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, Estonia have all taken 
steps to regulate the quantity of goods 
which may enter their markets by means 
of the quota. It cannot be denied that 
this system has a decided effect upon the 
foreign trade of nations. It makes it im- 
possible to sell goods to those countries 
which have adopted the system in larger 
quantities than those permitted by the 
quota, regardless of the price or the cus- 
toms duty which they pay. 


EMBARGOES 


Another trade barrier, more deadly in 
its effects upon foreign trade than either 


the tariff or the quota, is the embargo’ 


which has been put into operation by a 
number of countries. Under this system, 
a country not only limits the quantity of 
imports or places high duties upon foreign 
goods, but it shuts out completely those 
products which are placed on the embargo 
list. Australia has placed an embargo 
upon the importation of sugar, to be ef- 
fective for a period of five years. Salva- 
dor has taken similar action to keep out 
linotype machines from other countries. 
Canada has placed an embargo upon cer- 
tain products of Soviet Russia. 


Many countries in Europe, as well as 
elsewhere, have further restricted foreign 
trade by adopting policies of compelling 
their manufacturers to use a certain percent- 
age of domestic products in their industries. 
Germany, for instance, makes it compul- 
sory for millers to utilize nearly all Ger- 
man wheat—only three per cent of the 
total may be imported. Italy, France and 
Sweden have adopted similar policies to 
compel millers to use native wheat. They 
succeed in shutting out foreign-grown 
‘wheat by setting up government import 
boards the duty of which is to regulate 
the importation of grain in order to see 
that no more than the allotted amount 
may enter the country. Not only have 
governments throughout the world taken 
steps of this nature to keep out wheat 
from their markets but they have-adopted 
the same policy with regard to a number 
of other products. Governments have a 
monopoly on imports. Thus, the final ef- 
fect is practically the same as that of an 


pose of inducing people to pat- 
ronize only home-produced products. In 
England the cry is, “Buy British” and 
posters call upon the people to purchase 
only British products. In France, a sim- 
ilar campaign is on to induce people to 
buy only French products. Everywhere 
the effort is made by propaganda and by 
law to shut out foreign goods. 

Of course, the difficulty with such a plan 
is that when it is practiced by all the na- 
tions at the same time, it tends to break 
down foreign trade altogether. The man- 
ufacturers of France and England or the 
United States who have induced their gov- 
ernments to shut out their competitors find 
that they are themselves shut out when 
they try to sell their goods abroad. Now, 
the great industries of every nation have 
been built up with the help of export trade. 
They have depended upon selling a part of 
their products abroad and they are seri- 
ously crippled when the export markets are 
withdrawn. To take but a single illustra- 
tion, we see what has happened to the 
American wheat farmer when he can no 
longer sell his wheat to the people of other 
nations. 

EFFECTS 

We can visualize the effect of this break- 
down of international trade by imagining 
how such a restrictive plan would work if 
put into operation among the states of our 
own republic. The United States, it will 
be remembered, is almost as large as Eu- 
rope. It is broken up into forty-eight 
states, and Europe is divided into something 
like that number of nations—somewhat 
fewer but nearly that number. Suppose 
now that the manufacturers of New York 
state, seeing their trade declining, should 
say, “Let us erect a tariff wall about the 
state of New York keeping out manufac- 
tured goods from Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and other states. Let us keep our markets 
for ourselves.” Suppose that all the other 
states should do the same thing. Suppose 
that they should establish quota systems 
and embargoes so that goods could with 
great difficulty be shipped from one state 
to the other. Add all these restrictions to 
the effects of the depression which are al- 
ready present and we would have estab- 
lished a trade policy such as that which 
has come to prevail among the nations of 
Europe and the nations of the world. 

The effects of such policies upon the 
trade of the world may best be appreciated 
by taking some concrete cases of the high 
restrictions which exist today. Holland 
has for years exported large quantities of 
dairy products—butter, cheese, eggs. She 
sells, let us say, these products to France 
which either permits them to enter her 
market duty free or with a minimum 
charge. Then, France suddenly imposes a 
heavy duty or tax upon foreign dairy prod- 
ucts, including those of Holland. Or, sup- 
pose that she limits by means of the quota 
system the amount of such products which 
may be imported. As a result, Dutch ex- 
porters of cheese and butter find that it 
has become more difficult for them to sell 


their goods in France. In the case of 
higher tariffs, they must either sell at a 
lower price in order to make up for the 
customs duty, or the products must com- 
mand a higher price in France. In either 
case, Dutch producers will find it more 
difficult to continue their sales to France. 
In the case of the quota, it will be im- 
possible to sell more than the limited 
amount. 
BRITAIN AND U. 8. 

Similar effects may be expected to fol- 
low the enactment of the recent British 
tariff. About one-half of all American 
products sold to Great Britain will now be 
taxed. Machinery, and nearly all manufac- 
tured goods, will have to pay the duty at 
British customs houses before they may 
enter Great Britain. The value of such 
exports in 1930 amounted to about $300,- 
000,000. Hence, American producers will 
find that their sales to Britain will not be 
so easily completed in the future as they 
were under the system of free trade which 
prevailed for so many years. Numerous 
other American products—particularly such 
articles as automobiles—have been affected 
by the tariffs and restrictions adopted by 
other nations during recent years. 

But if we reverse the situation and turn 
to the United States, we find a similar 
state of affairs with regard to foreign 
goods. The high rates of the American 
tariff have pro¥oked complaints and pro- 
tests from exporting nations which main- 
tain that it is impossible for them to sell 
their goods under present conditions. 
Swiss watch manufacturers, for example, 
point to the fact that the tariff has created 
an impassable wall against their products. 

Then, there is one factor in the situation 
which is financial rather than strictly com- 
mercial. Several of the nations have 
adopted trade restrictions for the purpose 
of protecting their gold reserves. When 
a country exports more than it imports, 
money comes in. Its foreign customers 
pay for the goods which they buy. If its 
expenditures for imports are less than what 
it receives for exports it has a net balance 
of money. But, on the other hand, when 
a country finds that it is importing more 
than it is exporting, it must pay out more 
money than it receives and it has difficul- 
ties in finding the necessary money. So 
many countries have been having trouble 
in keeping their gold reserves sufficiently 
large to protect their currency during re- 
cent months that they have felt it neces- 
sary to reduce their imports to a minimum 
in order to prevent money from leaving 
the country in payment for imports. Such 
a large percentage of the world’s gold has 
been accumulated by France and the 
United States that other countries fear 
that they will be forced off the gold stand- 
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ard. They have felt that the only way of 
accomplishing this end was to erect bar- 
riers and to adopt trade restrictions so 
prohibitive as to discourage imports. 


TRADE DECLINES 


It is true that many nations have suc. 
ceeded in cutting down their imports by as 
much as fifty per cent. But their exports 
have often been reduced by a like or even 
greater amount so the net result is that 
they have gained little by their policy. 
Some of the effects of these restrictions 
are to be seen in the trade figures which 
have recently been made public. Never 
before has there been such an abrupt de- 
cline in world trade as during the past two 
years. In 1931, there was a falling off of 
27 per cent in the total world trade in 
comparison with 1930. But the decline is 
even greater when compared with 1929, 
The drop was 41 per cent—almost one- 
half. In other words, nations sold only 
three-fifths as much goods to each other 
last year as during 1929. The United 
States ranks high among the countries to 
have suffered drastic reductions. Last 
year, American exports amounted to less 
than one-half as much as they did in 1929, 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports that in 1929 we sold goods 
to foreign countries amounting to $5,241,- 
000,000. Last year, exports amounted to 
only $2,424,000,000. Only one other coun- 
try, British Malaya, suffered a greater de- 
cline during that period. 


CHANGES SOUGHT 


Economists of all countries have long 
pointed to the dangers of such policies of 
restricting trade among nations as those 
which are prevalent today. They have 
been urging governments to take action to 
reverse this trend so that it will be easier 
for countries to sell their goods abroad. 
A group of American economists represent- 
ing the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and composed of such men as Silas 
H. Strawn, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company, Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company, 
Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and other 
prominent figures in national business cir- 
cles, recently made similar recommenda- 
tions. They feel that barriers to trade 
have played an extremely important part 
in the present depression. It is on all sides 
declared that the present network of trade 


_ restrictions has produced a veritable war— 


not a war fought on a military basis but 
one which consists of constant and bitter 
economic battles. 
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—From BUSINESS WEEK 


A MAP OF EUROPE SHOWING THE RESTRICTIONS TO TRADE WHICH HAVE BEEN 
SET UP BY THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
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FEDERAL WAGES 





Congress is tackling the job 
of balancing the budget from 
both ends—that of adding to 
the government’s revenue by 
increased taxation and that of 
cutting expenses in the costs of 
the government. The recently 
appointed Economy Commit- 
tee of the House of Represent- 
atives has been considering a 
number of proposals designed 
to pare off a certain percentage 
of the salaries paid to govern- 
ment employees. It was re- 
ported last week that it would 
be prepared to present a bill 
within the very near future 
which, if enacted into law, 
would save the government 
about $50,000,000 a year. No 
government employee—from 
the president of the United 
States to the workers who re- 
ceive as low as $1,000 a year— 
would escape a reduction in 
his salary if Congress acts fav- 








A VILLAGE SCENE IN HOLLAND 


Holland has, of course, highly developed industries and great modern cities. 


on this page illustrate rural or village life. 


The pictures 


orably upon the plans consid- 
ered by the House Economy 
Committee. 





Most of the plans under 





Letters From Holland Discuss Tariff Walls and 


Other Problems 


of Dutch People 





Holland is one of the most enterprising 
and progressive of the nations. The peo- 
ple are industrious and thrifty and have 
succeeded in developing a civilization 
which is freer from poverty and disorder 
than is that of almost any other land. The 
Dutch were neutral during the war and, 
though they felt the effects of this great 
conflict, they were less badly hurt than 
the combatants. The depression is bear- 
ing heavily upon them as upon all other 
peoples, however. They are being badly 
hurt just now by the tariff walls which 
their neighbors are erecting. 

Several letters which have come to us 
during the last few days have told of the 
harm which the tariffs are doing to Dutch 
industries. A letter to the editor of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, from a correspond- 
ent in Amsterdam, says: 


At this moment our trade and industry are 
getting a severe blow. We cannot compete 
with the countries which abandoned the gold 
standard, and as a free trade people we are 
locked up among the tariff walls of our 
neighbors, Germany and England. Especially 
in our bigger towns a great many people are 
unemployed, but also our farmers are in dis- 
tress because the prices they get for their 
products don’t pay for their work. 


Another letter from Amsterdam tells the 
same story: 


I am a teacher of English in the Amsterdam 
Municipal Training College of Teachers and 
moreover working at present at a literary dis- 
sertation to obtain a doctor’s degree at one 
of the Dutch universities. I am not living in 
commercial circles, have more intercourse with 
people devoting their lives to science and 
learning, so in my very near circles I don’t 
see much of depression. Amsterdam is a com- 
mercial center, so depression is greatly felt 
here. Many of our ships are being laid up. The 
insane tariff systems ruin our export trades. 
So many people suffer. But still, when you 
look about, you don’t see much of it. The 
cafés, restaurants, bioscopes and theaters are 
filled, as usual. There are no beggars in our 
town. You only hear of people getting re- 
duced salaries or of being dismissed, here as 
all over the world. But this morning I 
read an article in the Amsterdam commercial 
paper that conditions in America are begin- 
ning to look just a little brighter. Is that 
true? And would it be the beginning of re- 
lief all over the world? 


From the headmaster of a school in one 
of the towns of Holland comes this report: 


Most happily we’ve nothing to do with 
the reparations because our country has not 
been in the war. That makes the depression 
here a little less serious than in the rest of 
Europe, but the situation of the former neu- 
trals is serious now. Our country has always 
been a free trade market and it lives for a 
great part on exports. But now one market 
after the other is closed for our goods by all 
those crazy tariffs with which the world is 
“blessed.” So there are unemployed people 


enough (too much) here, and the prices of 
farmers’ goods (butter, cheese, vegetables, 
etc.) are much too low. 


Another letter from Helmond, a town of 
25,000 inhabitants, gives figures telling the 
story of unemployment: 


At the present time 2500 workers are to- 
tally unemployed. Compared with a year 
ago this number is tripled. Textile and metal 
industries and the building trades have the 
greater number of unemployed. In the build- 
ing industry 500 or 600 men are without 
work. 


The young man who writes to us from 
Helmond thinks that America is partly to 
blame for the world depression. At least, 
he figures that the development of machine 
industry, which has gained such headway 
in America, is largely responsible for the 
world unemployment. He says: 


We have named your world the New 
World, and we were of the opinion that your 
country would give us new blood, but now 
in this crisis we ask if your machines and 
your enterprises are not one of the causes, or 
the cause, of the actual misery. In history, 
we have had revolutions against machinery. 
The workmen saw machinery as a new com- 
petitor which would take a part of their 
work. The machine revolts took place very 
often at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. In 1782 
English legislation defended such revolts. In 
the other countries we meet similar revolts; 
for instance, in 1852, the works fire in Ulster 
Swisnery, in 1831 the silk weavers in Lyons, 
etc. And now we do not have revolts, but 
public opinion is strong against the machines, 
and especially here in my native town Hel- 
mond. 


A young lady who teaches in the Am- 
sterdam Teachers College makes the fol- 
lowing interesting observation about the 
leading Dutch cities. “Washington,” she 
says, “seems to me a pleasant kind of 
place to live in. We have a government 
center, too, that is not the capital of Hol- 
land; that is, The Hague, which you know 
probably from the Peace Palace and The 
Hague Conferences. But I prefer Amster- 
dam to live in. In The Hague, so many 
retired people live and that gives it a 
sleepy air. Amsterdam is more lively.” 

And another Amsterdam correspondent 
makes this interesting observation upon 
the Dutch press: 


Your opinion about our press is not a right 
one. An American or English newspaper is 
not to be compared with a Dutch newspaper. 
Our newspapers are less sensational and easier 
to be read. They have more interest for inter- 
national affairs than a foreigner can imagine, 
because our national questions are closely 
connected with the politics of our neighbors. 
I can assure you that a great many Dutch- 
men know Mr. Borah’s opinions about the 
Chinese question, etc., as well as the average 
American or Englishman. 


consideration provide for small 
reductions in the low-salaried group. One 
of the proposals calls for a cut of two 
per cent on salaries ranging from $1,000 
to $2,000. But as the salary increases, the 
reduction would be heavier until it would 
reach twenty per cent on all salaries above 
$10,000. 





INDIA 





An unexpected development in the In- 
dian situation last week has rendered a 
solution of this great problem more diffi- 
cult. The Mohammedans, who were un- 
derstood to have been codperating with 
Great Britain and the committees of the 
Round Table Conference now in India, an- 
nounced that they could no longer continue 
such codperation. The Moslems expressed 
dissatisfaction with the work being carried 
on by Britain in drafting the federal con- 
stitution. 
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A physician says Congressmen are over- 
working. There are few harder jobs than 
keeping one’s ear on the ground while sitting 
on a fence. —Los Angeles Trmes 


And to think that Standard Oil was called 
wicked because it made as much on a gallon 
of gasoline as the state does now. 

—Omaha Eventnc Wortp-HERALp 

At ail events, we have the largest leisure 
class on record. 

—New York Heratp-Trisune 

“Strange Foods Novelists Eat” is the title of 
a magazine article. But think of some of the 
strange things they ask their readers to swal- 
low. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 

Let us often think of our own infirmities, 
and we shall become indulgent toward those 
of others. —Fenelon 

A Chicago bank that wants to close be- 
cause of unprofitable business can’t persuade 
its depositors to take their money out. What’s 
happened to all those hoarders? 

—New York Sun 


What has become of the old-fashioned man 
who used to brighten the dull social hours 
by telling us how many miles he could get out 
of a gallon? —New York Times 

Knowledge is our ultimate good. 

—Socrates 

To achieve success, one must make an 
attempt. —Louis Marin 

According to one inexpert, period furniture 
is whatever brings you to a full stop in the 
dark. —New York Sun. 

Government statistician says that people 
are consuming fewer apples. But more ap- 
ple-sauce. —Arizona PRODUCER 

The reason people are patient with states- 
men is because they don’t know what to do, 
either. —Bakersfield CALIFORNIAN 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Manchoukuo (man- 
choo-koo’oh), Pu Yi (poo-ee), Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe (yo-hahn vulf-gahng fon 
gu’teh—u as in burn), Faust (foust—ou as in 
found), Weimar (vi’mahr—i as in ice), Heine 
(hi‘ne—i as in ice), Malaya (ma-lay’a—first 
and last a as in final). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE fight on the sales tax, which we 

discussed in ‘THE AMERICAN OBSER- 
VER last week, has developed into the great 
issue of the session of Congress thus far. 
An intensity of feeling developed in the 
House of Representatives during the week 
preceding the vote and there were indica- 
tions that the people of the nation had 
been aroused. In favor of the sales tax 
were arrayed the conservatives, who fol- 
low the lead of business interests and who 
are anxious that the incomes of the 
wealthy may be touched as lightly as pos- 
sible. On this side, too, were a great num- 
ber who, while not concerned about the 
protection of the wealthy from heavy 
taxes, feared, nevertheless, that further in- 
roads upon the profits of the well-to-do 
would dry up those surpluses of business 
companies which must be relied upon to 
finance industrial expansion when the time 
for expansion comes. These people feared 
that higher taxes upon the well-to-do and 
the wealthy would hurt business. 

Against the sales tax were those who at 
all times look with disfavor upon the con- 
centration of wealth in the nation and who 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
use taxation as a means of bringing about 
a better distribution of wealth. Other op- 
ponents of the sales tax took their stand 
on the ground that a tax upon all sales of 
goods would necessarily reduce the pur- 
chases of the people and thus hurt busi- 
ness; that the tax would fall more heavily 
upon the poor than upon the rich, and 
that it would have a bad psychological ef- 
fect and would discourage business revival. 

One point at issue was this: Is it neces- 
sary to balance the budget this year? Must 
enough money be collected in taxes to 
pay the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment, or may a part of the expenses, per- 
haps 10 per cent of them, be provided for 
by the issuance of bonds? May the gov- 


ernment borrow to that extent without in- 


juring its credit and causing the value of 
its bonds to fall? On this point, financial 
experts disagree. The question is an im- 
portant one, for if the budget must be 
balanced, then either the sales tax must be 
adopted, or some substitute means of rais- 
ing revenue must be devised. If, on the 
other hand, the budget need not be bal- 
anced there is no necessity either for the 
sales tax or for a substitute. 

Another issue concerns the nature of the 
substitute for the sales tax, in case one is 
necessary. Opponents of the sales tax 
call for higher surtaxes on very large in- 
comes. In one of the most exciting ses- 
sions which the House has held during re- 
cent years, an amendment was tacked on 
to the tax bill raising the surtax on in- 
comes above $100,000 from the 20 per 
cent paid under the present law, and from 
the 40 per cent provided by the bill which 
the Ways and Means Committee sub- 
mitted, to as much as 65 per cent. Another 
amendment attached to the bill in- 
creases the federal estate, or inheritance, 
tax. Under the present law estates of 
$10,000,000 or over are taxed 20 per cent 
upon the death of the owner. The Ways 
and Means Committee’s bill increased this 
to 40 per cent. The amendment to the 
bill increases the maximum tax on estates 
to 45 per cent. 

Before the final vote was taken on the 


sales tax (the vote has not been taken as 
we write, but it will have been taken be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers), the 
bill was amended so as to provide that the 
tax should not be levied upon foods—even 
canned foods—clothing, medicinal sup- 
plies, fertilizers, agricultural implements, 
and certain other articles, mainly necessi- 
ties of life. Certain opponents of the sales 
tax were willing to vote for it after these 
amendments were added to it, but most 
of its opponents held firmly against it. 
They declared their opposition to the prin- 
ciple of this tax and they fought against 
the enactment of the bill in any form. 
They thought that even a modified sales 
tax might prove to be the entering wedge 
for further legislation of the same nature 
later. 


a) 


ITH the formal acceptance of an 
armistice by both governments on 
March 21, the dispute between Japan and 
China appeared to have emerged from 


choukuo government made the statement 
that it had been recognized by France. 
Italy, Japan and Estonia. France entered 
an immediate denial and stated that as 
far as it knew Italy had not done so The 
Japanese likewise stated that they had not 
yet recognized the new state. 


The establishment of a new state in 
Manchuria is likely to be attended by seri- 
ous difficulties. Our government does not 
seem disposed to grant recognition. Nor 
do the other powers, with the possible 
exception of Japan. On January 7, Sec- 
retary Stimson sent a note to China and 
Japan saying that we did not intend “to 
recognize any situation, treaty or agree- 
ment brought about by means contrary to 
the covenants and obligations of the Pact 
of Paris,” or Kellogg Pact. He reaffirmed 
this position on February 24, in his now- 
famous letter to Senator Borah. Like- 
wise the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions declared that it was “incumbent 
upon members” of the League not to 
recognize any situation, treaty, or agree- 
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Announcement 


ERHAPS you have heard of the movement which has gained such head- 
way in Europe to promote international friendships. 
thing in European countries for the boys and girls in the schools and 

the young men and women in the universities to make contacts with students 
of other lands through correspondence. 
whose business it is to furnish lists of names of students in the various 
countries—students who wish to correspond with individuals of their own 
age and interests in foreign countries. 

This plan of international correspondence has had fine results where it has 
The student who carries on a correspondence with several 
selected students in other nations has his vision and his interests enlarged. 
He gains a concern about the people who dwell beyond the boundaries of his 
own land. He develops sympathy and understanding. 
and civics and economics, and especially current history, is vitalized. 
encouraged to read more widely and to enlarge the number of subjects which 


In the opinion of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER we need such 
We believe that if thousands of young 
Americans in high schools and colleges were to develop personal friendships 
with students in foreign nations, their lives and experiences would be en- 
riched and international understanding would be promoted. 

We have, therefore, acting in cooperation with the International Friendship 
League of Boston, made arrangements whereby our readers may be put into 
contact with students of other lands who wish to correspond with students 
We have obtained lists of thousands of names of 
We are making these names available to our readers. 

This week we are beginning the publication of the lists by sending names 
of Dutch and English boys and girls to each instructor who uses THE 
Readers of this paper, if they are stu- 
dents in such classes, may obtain names from their instructors. 
that all of you will avail yourselves of this opportunity and will begin the 
process of finding and maintaining friendships with persons of your own age 


We recommend that for your correspondents you choose those, the first 
letter of whose names is the same as the first letter of your own. 
procedure is followed there will be a better chance that the letters will be 
fairly distributed among the Dutch and English students whose names ap- 
We recommend further that you ask the person to whom 
you write to turn your letter over to someone of his acquaintance if he has 
already received so many letters that he cannot correspond with you. 

Lists of students in other countries will follow this initial list soon. 


It is a common 
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its dangerous stage. Both countries gave 
evidence that they were anxious to bring 
the incident to a complete termination as 
soon as possible. Arrangements were made 
for the holding of a round table confer- 
ence in Shanghai in which neutrals are to 
participate. It is expected that there will 
be an American, a British, a French and 
an Italian representative. The conference 
will take up such questions as the Chinese 
boycott, which led the Japanese to make 
the advance on Shanghai, the future of the 
evacuated area, and the responsibility for 
damages. 

And thus it seems that the situation at 
Shanghai is at least on the way toward 
settlement. The scene now shifts back to 
the north—to Manchuria. In that prov- 
ince an “independent” state has been set 
up, called Manchoukuo. The Japanese 
claim that the new state is entirely the 
result of action taken by Manchurians. 
They deny that the new government, 
under Henry Pu Yi, is controlled by Japan. 
It is apparent, however, that there is a 
close relation between Japan and Man- 
choukuo, and it is held in many quarters 
that the territory is under Japanese super- 
vision, 

However, the declaration of independence 
has created a new situation. Manchoukuo 
is now seeking recognition from the dif- 
ferent nations. On March 21, the Man- 


ment brought about through violation of 
the Covenant of the League and the Kel- 
logg Pact. 

Thus, it appears that it will not be easy 
for Manchoukuo to obtain recognition if 
the situation created by the declaration 
of independence is construed to be in vio- 
lation of the Kellogg Pact or the League 
Covenant. None of the governments has 
as yet officially expressed itself on this 
point. There are also other serious dif- 
ficulties. It is not clear what the Chinese 
reaction to the situation is, although it is 
certain not to be favorable. China, aside 
from a desire to retain her territory, has 
large interests in Manchuria. Probably 
the most important of these is her joint 
ownership with Russia of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The question of what 
disposition is to be made of the railway 
remains to be decided. 


SF ) 


HE government of the Irish Free 

State, under the presidency of Eamon 
de Valera, has notified Great Britain that 
it intends to abolish from the Irish con- 
stitution the oath of allegiance to the king 
of England. It had been expected ever 
since the outcome of the February elec- 
tions became known that such action 
would be taken by the de Valera govern- 
ment. This was one of the principal issues 


in the campaign which preceded the elec- 
tions. The government, in its statement 
to the British, announced that the oath 
has been the source of constant friction be- 
tween the British and the Irish during the 
past ten years, or since the creation of the 
Irish Free State. It is held that the oath 
makes it impossible for the Irish people to 
enjoy “full and free representation in their 
parliament,” because no member may be 
seated in the Irish Dail unless he swears 
allegiance to the king. Thus, even though 
the people may choose representatives 
who are opposed to such allegiance, it is, 
under the present system, impossible for 
such representatives to take an active part 
in the affairs of the government. 

It is not certain what action will be 
taken by Great Britain in response to the 
Irish statement. The matter is consid- 
ered grave by many government leaders 
in London. Should the Irish persist in 
their determination to abolish the oath of 
allegiance, it is thought probable that the 
matter will be referred to a court of arbi- 
tration, consisting of five members chosen 
from different nations of the British Em- 
pire. 


ar) 


ILE the recent German elections 

and the apparently firm establish- 
ment of the Tardieu government in France 
have tended to remove a considerable 
amount of uncertainty from the European 
political situation, events of the coming 
month are considered extremely important. 
The future policies of the French govern- 
ment, however, are likely to be determined 
largely by the elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies which, in all probability, will be 
held during the latter part of April. The 
political complexion of the new Chamber 
of Deputies will determine the attitude of 
France on such matters as reparations, dis- 
armament, war debts, and codperation 
with other nations. 

In Germany, the assured reélection of 
President von Hindenburg seems to pres- 
age the continuation of the present repub- 
lican form of government. But there is 
another factor in the German situation 
which must not be overlooked. Elections 
for the Prussian Diet are scheduled for 
April 24. Since Prussia constitutes by far 
the greater part of Germany, it exercises 
considerable influence upon the political 
situation of the entire country. Should 
the Hitlerites succeed in gaining sufficient 
strength in these state elections, they 
would have considerable influence upon the 
German national legislature. The newly- 
elected government in Prussia will name 
members to the upper house of the Ger- 
man Parliament, the Reichstag. This body, 
if strongly opposed to Chancellor Briining 
could make it extremely difficult for his 
government to function and might force 
him to resign, thus causing a dissolution 
of the Reichstag and new elections. The 
outcome of the elections in both countries 
is likely to have a great influence upon 
the future activities of the World Disarma- 
ment Conference which at present is ad- 
journed for a three-week Easter vacation 
and which will reconvene on April 11. 


a) 


HE United States Senate was the scene 

of heated debate on March 17 when 
the question of war debts was brought up 
by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, The 
cause of the outburst of senatorial] elo- 
quence on a subject which has been rela- 
tively dormant since the passage of the 
moratorium bill early this session was 2 
newspaper article. The article reported that 
Ambassador Mellon would open negotia- 
tions with Great Britain for a reduction of 
her debt owed this country soon after his 
arrival in England. 

The newspaper report was immediately 
denied by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
who said that he had been authorized by 
the president to say that there was no truth 
in the article. The Department of State 
also denied that Mr. Mellon would open 
such negotiations. Nevertheless, the oc- 
casion was sufficient to provoke a stormy 
session in the upper house on the whole 
question of the debts owed this country by 
its former allies. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 
IV 


The Forum calls itself a magazine of 
controversy. It gives most of its attention 
to subjects about which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, and the questions consid- 
ered are likely to be such as command the 
attention of the public. The magazine it- 
self has no editorial policy except to give 
controversial questions a hearing. The ar- 
ticles are signed and do not necessarily re- 
flect the opinions of the editors. The fol- 
Jowing quotations from articles in the April 
number of Forum, and summaries of 
points brought out in the articles, indicate 
the range of material which is presented: 


For the sixth time in a generation, Japan 
has aggressively seized power or territory. 
In every case she has lost, the costs being 
greater than the advantages. Her recent 
ventures in Manchuria and Shanghai will 
likewise cost her more than she gains. 


The power that she has grasped is, again, 
a mirage, an illusion. Garrisons scattered 
along the far-flung borders of Manchuria may 
look like power, but if those garrisons close 
the entrance to the China market they merely 
make bankruptcy inevitable. It may seem 
pusillanimous for the other nations to allow 
Japan to seize Shanghai—or even, as it may 
turn out, the Yangtze valley—without doing 
more than register a formal protest. But 
those nations can well afford to accept the 
momentary rebuff and, by settling back and 
sealing up the sources of further financing, 
let Japan compass her own exhaustion. 


Since 1900 our wealth has increased 300 
per cent. The cost of the federal govern- 
ment has increased 700 per cent, and the 
cost of state government 500 per cent. 

A crisis in American taxation is rapidly 
approaching. Every governmental agency 
has power to tax everything within its bor- 
ders, excepting imports, while the only things 
which the government can’t tax are exports 
and real estate. The states and the Federal 
Government wrestle for the income tax and 
the inheritance tax, the government is going 
after the gasoline tax, and in the ensuing 
struggle for solvency the underlying cause of 
the disorder—the extravagant cost of Ameri- 
can government—will be lost to sight. 


The depression has broken down many 
accepted beliefs about American institu- 
tions. We have found that worthy Ameri- 
cans are starving, that our “splendid iso- 
lation” has broken down, that big business 
is not wise enough to manage industry. 
The American standard of living has col- 
lapsed. As a people we are in the position 
of a romantically adolescent individual 
confronted with unpleasant reality. Such 


an individual may take any of these 
courses, and so may the American people: 
(1) Admit failure but continue in old hab- 
its and beliefs. (2) Engage in a mad pur- 
suit of pleasures and diversions. (3) Seek 
supernatural help. (4) Refuse to accept 
his own responsibility and search for a 
scapegoat. (5) Become panic stricken and 
commit suicide. (6) Develop a martyr 
complex and indulge in self-pity. (7) 
Attempt to propitiate unfriendly fates by 
minor acts of sacrifice. (8) Submit meekly. 
(9) Develop a hatred for the situation 
in which he finds himself. (10) Bolster 
self-esteem by glorying in the past and 
pointing to the greater difficulties of his 
neighbors. (11) “And finally, in the cate- 
gory of mature reactions, he may study 
his failure objectively, understand the fac- 
tors that led to his debacle, and begin his 
training toward the prevention of similar 
disasters in the future.” 


If Hitler comes into power, he will try 
to crush the Communists and Social Dem- 
ocrats. This will lead him into a war 
with Russia. In order that he may carry 
on the war with Communism, he will make 
terms with France and Poland and secure 
them as allies. 


Young men of America are not inter- 
ested in politics. This is due in part to 
the fact that we have no leaders who 
appeal to their imagination and give no 
attention to issues which challenge their 
idealism. Furthermore, political practices 
are such as to discourage participation by 
the intelligent and the idealistic. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865. By 
Louis Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
with Foreword by Dixon Ryan Fox. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co. $5.00. 
Another college textbook dealing with 

the history of the United States since the 

Civil War; yes, but a book with a spirit 

and characteristics all its own. It is not 

another manual put together with the aid 
of the paste-pot and shears, as dry as an 
almanac and as lifeless as a government 
document. The authors are scholars. 

They have worked hard at the substance of 

American history and they bring to their 

volume the fruits of long study. They 

strive to be fair and accurate, and many a 

page shows that they are familiar with the 

latest researches in detail. And yet they 
do not write without sympathy. Their 
hearts are with the plain people of Amer- 
ica—farmers, share-croppers, workers in 
mines and factories, and small-folk gener- 














ally, with the 
nameless millions 
in town and coun- 
try whose praises 
are unsung in the 


pages of history 
done “in the grand 
style.” Hence 


they do not write 
for the few who 
divide the winter 
season between 
their town houses 
and Palm Beach 
and “rest” during 
the summer in 
cool Northern re- 
sorts. They are 
concerned with or- 
dinary life and 
work in America. 
Besides taking a 
distinctive point 
of view, they wi- 
den their outlook 
beyond politics 
and economics to 
take in letters and 
art and culture in 
the large, thus re- 
inforcing tenden- 
cies already well 
marked in recent 
historical writing. 
Having before 
them a clear ob- 
jective, they write 
with appropriate 
simplicity and di- 

















rectness. 

Yet within the 
framework which 
the authors have 


SKYLINE OF NEW YORK—1868 AND 1932 


From an etching by Anton Schutz in “The United States Since 1865,” 
by Hacker and Hendrick (Crofts). 








set are to be 
found all the “staples” of history. Recon- 
struction and the aftermath of the Civil 
War are described in the first section. 
Then follows an account of partisan poli- 
tics for the succeeding years, to the second 
accession of Cleveland. From politics a 
turn is made to consider the movement 
westward to the Pacific and the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the East and Middle 
West. Then comes the agrarian and popu- 
list interlude—a domestic storm before the 
emergence of imperial America—America 
of the Spanish War and the World War. 
Roosevelt and Wilson are given fitting 
places on the stage. After uproar, the 
calm of normalcy and the golden age of 
Coolidge prosperity—not much for the 
farmers, by the way. The final act brings 
us out into the living present, through the 
collapse of the boom, the distresses of agri- 
culture, and the tragedy of unemployment, 
and face to face with the challenges of the 
hour. 

It would be easy to quarrel with the text 
here and there, perhaps 
with the underlying 
thesis even, but no one 
can read this book with- 
out having his mind en- 
larged and his curiosity 
excited. And that is 
praise enough. 


Cuares A. BEARD. 
LIFE IN FRANCE 


Friedrich Siebureg, 
London _ correspondent 
of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, has published 
his impressions of 
France and the French 
people — impressions 
which he gained during 
his residence in France 
as the Paris representa- 
tive of his paper—in 
“Who Are These 
French?” translated by 


Alan Harris (New 
York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50). 


It might be supposed 
that a German’s evalua- 
tion of the French con- 
tribution to civilization 





HAYING TIME IN THE 


PYRENEES OF SOUTHWEST FRANCE 


© Ewing Galloway 


and the art of living 
would be unfavorable, 
and indeed Dr. Sieburg 
does consider French 





international policy an obstacle to peace 
and progress. But he has great re- 
spect for the French people. He admires 
the individualism of the Frenchman, who, 
he says, refuses to be swept away by the 
modern current which is mechanizing and 
standardizing the world. 

The book covers many phases of French 
life. Paris, the small town, the provinces, 
literature, manners and customs, politics— 
the social facts which go to make up the 
environment of the French people—are 
treated thoughtfully, and at times wittily. 
This study of France by a German jour- 
nalist has the merit of being sympathetic 
without being uncritical. 

AN ADVENTURE STORY 


If you wish to turn from the hard and 
realistic experiences which go to make up 
the work of the day to a world of ad- 
venture and romance, you may find pleas- 
ant diversion in “Safe Custody,” by Dorn- 
ford Yates (New York: Minton, Balch and 
Company. $2.00). It ran serially in the 
Saturday Evening Post under the title 
“Your Castle of Hohenems.” It is a some- 
what fantastic story of an ancient Austrian 
castle which was bequeathed to two young 
men in England by an eccentric great- 
uncle. For some mysterious reason the 
owners of a neighboring castle in Austria 
had tried for many years to get possession 
of the Hohenems castle and it turned out 
that somewhere within the walls, out of 
reach because the formula for its discovery 
had been lost, was treasure which had lain 
there since the Middle Ages. The plot de- 
velops about the contest for the possession 
of the castle and the treasure between the 
rightful owners and unscrupulous usurpers. 

There is plenty of excitement in the un- 
folding of the plot. One is even reminded 
at times of the adventures of “The Count 
of Monte Cristo.” There is not only adven- 
ture, but romance. There is an old-fash- 
ioned heroine, inexpressibly beautiful and 
faultlessly attractive in personality. 

We do not recommend this tale as a 
bit of great literature, but we all need 
diversion sometimes, and this is diver- 
sion of a high order. And by the way, 
even as literature it is our opinion that it 
comes about as near hitting the mark as 
do many of the gloomy, morbid stories 
which are so widely acclaimed these days 
—stories which pride themselves upon 
their realism, but which assume that noth- 
ing is real but sordid and tragic failure. 
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F one is to understand the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century in American 
history, he must familiarize himself with 
the agricultural developments of the 
period, with the situation 
in which the farmers found 


ae — themselves, and with their 
Political efforts to mold govern- 
Movement mental policy in their own 

behalf. The Granger move- 
ment, the “Greenback” movement, the 


Populist movement—all these are but 
phases of the age-old struggle for power 
between agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests. 

The farmers have been a factor in na- 
tional politics since the earliest days of 
the republic. The American Revolution 
was, in considerable measure, an expres- 
sion of their discontent. They were find- 
ing it hard to sell their products. They 
were obliged to dispose of their crops on 
a falling market. This made it increas- 
ingly difficult for them to pay their debts. 
Money was hard to obtain. They looked 
with favor upon the issue of paper money, 
since a plentiful supply of money would 
presumably raise the prices of their prod- 
ucts in terms of money and would make it 
easier for them to pay their debts. But 
Great Britain refused to allow the colonies 
to issue paper money, and this became 
one of the grievances of the colonial 
farmers. 

The farmers won the Revolutionary 
War, but they failed to reap the advan- 
tages for which they had hoped. The na- 
tional government established under the 
constitution of 1789 took the place of the 
British government and forbade the issue 
of paper money by the states. Other 
policies contrary to the interests of debtors 
and favorable to the creditor, commercial 
class, were carried out under the influence 
of Hamilton during the Federalist régime— 
this despite the fact that nine-tenths of the 
people were farmers. 

The farmers, led by Jefferson, won a 
victory in 1800. Led by Andrew Jackson, 
they won another victory in 1828. They 
dominated the government off and on pre- 
vious to the Civil War. But all the time 
the population trends were against them. 
The country was becoming industrial. In 
1890 the actual tillers of the soil numbered 
only three-tenths of the entire 
population. 

Those who represented the agri- 
cultural interests threatened to 
secure control of the government 
in 1896, but were stopped just 
short of victory. 

They have not since made a 
determined bid for power. The 
agricultural South and the agri- 
cultural West did, indeed, elect a 
president in 1916 against the con- 
centrated power of the industrial 
Northeast. But the issue, as be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
interests, was not clearly drawn. 
The South and West elected a 
president, but agriculture did not 
come into a dominant position. 


Let us now consider the agra- 
rian movement, which played so 
large a part in the politics of the 
post-Civil War 
period and which 


Troubles : ‘ 

r b culminated in the 
ii iend presidential cam- 
Farmers 


paign of 1896. We 
may then compare 
the farmer’s condition in that 
period with the condition of his 
sons or grandsons of the 1920’s, 
and we may compare the political 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


agitations of the two periods. We will find 
on examination that the problems of the 
two periods are similar, but that the pro- 
tests by the farmers differ greatly. 

For twenty-five years following 1870, 
the farmers were having a hard time. Dur- 
ing most of the period their prices were 
falling. They were obliged to operate on 
a very small profit. They were mortgag- 
ing their farms. The railroads were 
charging them high prices for carrying 
their products. The manufacturers, who 
were making the implements and other 
goods that the farmers were obliged to 
buy, were forming into great trusts, or 
combinations, and in many cases they were 
raising their prices. The banks were lend- 
ing the farmers money at high rates of in- 
terest and were foreclosing the mortgages 
and taking over the farms when interest 
payments could not be made. 

Naturally, there was political agitation. 
The farmers threw their support to the 
“Greenback” movement. The farmers, like 
their forefathers of a century previous, 
were calling for easier money. They de- 
manded that the greenbacks, or paper 
money, then in circulation, be retained and 
that they should not be limited in number 
by the quantity of gold held by the treas- 
ury. They opposed the resumption of 
specie payments. Later, the farmers joined 
into organizations. The Farmers’ Alliance 
and the Grange claimed millions of mem- 
bers. They went into politics. They 
demanded the free coinage of silver, the 
abolition of national banks, paper money, 
government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs. Another plank was soon added. 
It called for a plan whereby the govern- 
ment should establish warehouses to which 
the farmers might bring their products. 
The government should then give them 
certificates of deposit equal to eighty per 
cent of the market value of the products. 
These certificates of deposit were to cir- 
culate as legal tender money. 

Finally came the organization of the 
Populist Party, with a platform similar to 
that which we have described. In the 
presidential election of 1892 the Populists 
polled over a million votes, and carried 
four Western states. 





In 1896 came one of the most exciting 
political campaigns in the history of the 


nation. The Democrats came out for the 
free coinage of silver and 
Geeat the Populists accepted the 
Democratic candidate, Wil- 
Battle liam Jennings Bryan. The 
of 1896 


Democrats did not go as 
far as the Populists did in 
the demand for agricultural legislation, but 
free silver was designed to increase the 
amount of money, to inflate the currency, 
and thus to bring about higher prices. The 
Republicans nominated William McKinley, 
though the chief Republican figure in the 
campaign was Mark Hanna, the chairman 
of the National Committee, who typified 
big business in politics. Hacker and Ken- 
drick say in their new book, “The United 
States Since 1865”: 


Never had there been such a three months 
in American political annals as August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1896. Everything seemed 
to be pitched in a high key af emotionalism. 
People used hot, angry phrases in their 
speech; newspaper artists made _ vicious 
drawings which were meant to hurt; slander, 
contumely, and vituperation were frequently 
on men’s tongues as customary amenities were 
forgotten. . 

To call the campaign of 1896 a process in 
mass education, as has so often been done, is 
palpably an absurdity. Homer Davenport’s 
cartoon of Hanna, as a gross figure covered 
with dollar signs, had nothing to do with 
education. The ingenious little tract, which 
the Democrats circulated in extraordinary 
quantities, called Coin’s Financial School, with 
its crude woodcuts of bloated plutocrats and 
starved sons of toil, and its pat arguments; 
this could be called education only by the 
most generous definition. Hanna’s special train 
of aging Civil War heroes who toured the 
Middle West in a cloud of patriotic oratory— 
there was no education here. Everything that 
was done in the campaign was calculated to 
awaken passions, evoke fear, mobilize popular 
sentiment. 


McKinley was elected by a fairly close 
popular vote. Shortly after his election, 
the wheat crop in India failed and there 
was a shortage of European wheat. This 
brought the price of American wheat up. 
Gold was discovered in the Klondike and 
the amount of money was thus increased 
without resort to the free coinage of silver. 
This, also, influenced the prices upward. 





—From Leslie’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


A POLITICAL RALLY OF FARMERS AT THE TIME OF THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 


An illustration from 


“The United States Since 1865,” by Hacker and Kendrick (Crofts). 
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There was a long period of relative pros- 
perity in which farmers shared. The peak 
of their prosperity came during the World 
War when the prices of all farm products 
were abnormally high. 


In 1920 there came general depression, 
Two years later industry recovered, but 
the farmers did not. All through the so- 
called prosperous years of 
the 1920’s they suffered, 


Hard 

aa “The economic depression 
ed of 1930 and after,” to 
Again quote Hacker and Ken- 


drick again, “merely served 
to sharpen the outlines of a situation that 
had been steadily getting bleaker as the 
decade of the twenties progressed.” These 
authors say further: 


It is plain that by 1931, farm or crop prices 
had decreased by one-fifth below those of the 
prewar years, while the wholesale prices of 
non-agricultural commodities had increased 
more than one-fourth. That is to say, the 
farmer’s dollar purchased fully two-fifths less 
in 1931 than it had done twenty years before, 
while the dollar of factory wage, earners, by 
contrast, purchased two-fifths again as much. 
The same situation existed as far as farm 
debts, farm taxation, and freight costs were 
concerned. Between 1910 and 1925, the 
amount of mortgage debt on owner-operated 
farms increased from $1,726,000,000 to $4,- 
517,000,000, and the ratio of debt to real- 
estate value grew from 27.3 per cent in the 
earlier year to 42 per cent in the later year. 
According to the Department of Agriculture, 
the mortgages on all classes of farms increased 
from three and one-third billions in 1910 to 
nine and one-half billions in 1926. Taxes on 
farm property, from the prewar to the post- 
war period, increased one and one-half times 
(while farm prices increased but one-third) ; 
the freight rates on fifty representative prod- 
ucts, in the same interval, increased almost 60 
per cent; the wages of farm laborers increased 
70 per cent. 

Such were the outward signs of a deep- 
seated malady, which, it was becoming plain, 
was not a passing phase but had all the 
aspects of permanence. 


A decade of hard times for the farmers 
followed by a business depression which 
engulfed the whole country as well as the 
farmers—that is what happened in the 
nineties. And, it has happened in the nine- 
teen thirties. But whereas the farmers 
in the days of Populism were radical in 
their demands for redress of grievances; 

whereas they then called for gov- 
——__ ernment ownership of railroads, 
=| abolition of national banks, the 
issue of paper money, free coin- 
age of silver; whereas they then 
demanded nothing short of a re- 
vision of our economic system; 
and whereas at that time they 
formed themselves into a neW 
party and made a bid for political 
power, they now call for nothing 
more drastic than government 
assistance in the marketing of 
their crops, the equalization fee, 
or the export debenture plan. 
They do nothing more rash polit- 
ically than to switch in a few 
cases from one of the old parties 
to the other. 


There are many theories by 
which the attempt is made to ex- 
plain this difference in the atti- 
tudes of the farmers. Perhaps 
it is due in large measure to the 
fact that farmers have ceased to 
be class conscious. The radio, 
the movies, the free delivery of 
mail, automobiles, consolidation 
of schools and decay of country 
churches—all these things have 
brought them into close associ- 
ation with the towns and under 
their influence. 
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PROHIBITION ISSUE IS 
REVIVED BY CONGRESS 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


president of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, stated: 


Congress is catching up with the people. 
Two years ago there were 77 liberal members 
in the House. Our estimate for today’s test 
was 190, and the vote is 187. Next time we 
will put it over. The people are still three to 
one for throwing out national prohibition. 
Just a little while longer, with some good 
fighting on the way, and Congress will be 
three to one, too. The majority always rules 
in the end. 


FOR REVENUE 


But this vote is not the only reason why 
people are giving more attention to the 
prohibition question at the present time. 
Congress is experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in balancing the federal budget. 
Efforts are being made to impose taxes, 
the sales tax for in- 


be able to defeat enough members of the 
House to obtain a wet majority next ses- 
sion. Some of the more optimistic even 
hope that there will be such a majority in 
the Senate, but this is generally regarded as 
being less likely. The drys will, of course, 
offer resistance at every turn, and will 
campaign with equal vigor against all wet 
members of the House seeking reélection. 
What success the wets will have can only 
be determined by the election itself. It is 
hardly possible to do more at present than 
to examine the several different ways in 
which the laws may be changed, if the wets 
should increase sufficiently in strength. 
Some ways are difficult and it does not 
seem possible that they can be attained; 
others appear easier and more accessible. 
In the first place the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment may be repealed outright. This 
would cause each state to be faced once 
more with the problem of controlling liq- 
uor within its borders without the col- 
laboration of the federal government. In 
some states there were laws in force to 





stance, to which a great 
many are opposed. The 
wets have seized the oc- 
casion to urge that the 
prohibition laws be mod- 
ified in order that the 
government may derive 
revenue from a tax on 
the sale of liquor. They 
point, for example, to a 
report made by a Senate 
sub-committee on March 
20. This sub-committee 
favored the legalization 
of four per cent beer on 
the grounds that it 
would yield the govern- 
ment “not less than 
$347,000,000 and prob- 
ably not more than 
$800,000,000” in tax 
revenue. In addition it 
stated that such a meas- 
ure would give employ- 
ment to at least 500,000 
and “probably more 
than 1,000,000” persons. 


There is considerable 











Congress has done so in the Volstead Act 
which it passed in 1919. It decided at that 
time that any beverage containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol is 
to be classed as an intoxicant. 

This is a simple act of Congress and it 
may be repealed or modified by a majority 
vote in both legislative bodies. How- 
ever, the president’s approval is necessary, 
and if he should veto it, a two-thirds ma- 
jority would be required to pass the bill 
over his veto. For this reason, the wets 
consider it important that the next presi- 
dent be disposed to consider favorably re- 
vision of the prohibition statutes. If, on 
the other hand, he should be a dry it would 
be very difficult to secure the two-thirds 
majority necessary to assure modification of 
the Volstead Act. The wets are confident 
of obtaining a wet majority in the House. 
They hope to have it in the Senate, but few 
of them believe that they will have a two- 
thirds majority in both houses. But they 


do hope that the next president will have 
wet tendencies. 


government would then be powerless, for 
it cannot draw on the treasury for any 
purpose without congressional authoriza- 
tion. Thus, without provision for enforce- 
ment, the Eighteenth Amendment would 
become a “dead letter.” It would be 
nullified. 

This is the chief hope of the wets. If 
they are in a position to take such action 
the prohibition amendment seems destined 
to be defeated during the next session of 
Congress. This is the reason why the wet 
and dry fight has become so intensified of 
late. The battle will be carried to every 
district when the congressional elections 
are held. The drys are confident they can 
hold their own. The wets are jubilant and 
already claim victory. But only the re- 
sults of the coming elections can tell which 
of the two is right. 


HELPING RAILROADS 








President Hoover declared last week that 
steps would be taken to help the railroads 
of the country and pre- 














vent their becoming 
bankrupt during the 
present year. As to spe- 
cific action, little was 
said in the president’s 
statement. It was under- 
stood, however, that Mr. 
Hoover, after having held 
a series of conferences 
with the heads of im- 
portant railroad compan- 
ies, had assured them 
that sufficient financial 
aid would be forthcom- 
ing. It is expected that 
the facilities of the Re- 
construction Finance 
Corporation will be 
made available to roads 
in need of funds without 
unnecessary delay. That 
government organ, set 
up to render assistance 
to businesses in distress, 
has already made loans, 
amounting to $48,000,- 
000 to the roads. 








difference of opinion as 
to the correctness of 
these and other figures 


THE DROUGHT 15 STILL ON 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 
TWO VIEWS OF THE PROHIBITION SITUATION 


CLOUDING UP 


—Sukes in New York EVENING Post 


It is expected, how- 
ever, that the railroads 
will need to borrow 
more funds during the 








which are from time to 
time submitted when the legalization of 
light wines or beer is advocated. Some 
estimates are higher and others lower. 
However, the drys consider the issue a 
moral one and deny the validity of such 
arguments. It is their opinion that, while 
admittedly not perfect, the Eighteenth 
Amendment has done much good and that 
eventually we shall have complete prohi- 
bition. This, they hold, is a condition 
much more to be desired than any means 
of obtaining revenue, which can be secured 
from other sources. 

And so goes the conflict between wet 
and dry forces. The wets are growing in 
confidence and feel that the time is not 
far off when there will be a change in the 
present prohibition legislation. The drys 
are equally sure that there shall be no such 
change. It is probably true that one rea- 
son why there seems to be such a strong 
wet sentiment is that it is more apparent 
than the dry. The wets want a change. 
They are the aggressors and thus do most 
of the talking. The drys, on the other 
hand, are satisfied. They have the amend- 
ment and seek only to have it better en- 
forced. They are not in the position which 
tenders heated agitation necessary. Be- 
Cause of this, it is perhaps difficult to gauge 
the true sentiment of the country. 


WET HOPES 


It is certain, however, that the wets will 
bend themselves more energetically than 
ever to have the law changed. They will 
make a determined effort, at the party con- 
ventions in June, to have both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties incorporate 
modification or repeal planks in their plat- 
forms, Then, in the ensuing election, they 
will wage a vigorous campaign against 
every representative who voted against the 
Motion to consider the Beck-Linthicum 
Resolution on March 14. They hope to 


effect this control before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed. These laws would 
again come into force unless they have 
been repealed. At any rate, repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment would take the 
liquor problem out of the hands of the 
government and turn it over to the 
States. 

But the Eighteenth Amendment need 
not necessarily be repealed. It may be 
modified. It may be amended so as to 
permit only those states wishing it to have 
federal assistance in enforcing prohibition 
legislation. If this were done, there would 
be some dry states and some wet states in 
the union. The wet states would not be 
interfered with by the federal government. 


VOLSTEAD ACT 


But even the most ardent wets do not 
believe sincerely that the time has come 
when the Eighteenth Amendment may be 
repealed or modified. In order to do so, 
it would be necessary to obtain a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the measure would have to be 
approved by three-fourths of the states. 
Thirteen dry states could block any méve- 
ment for repeal or modification. When 
the House voted on March 14, no wet 
votes were cast from the representatives 
of 14 states, which indicates a strong dry 
sentiment in those states. Other states 
were divided on the question and it does 
not seem reasonable to presume that they 
would all vote for a change in the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

However, a change in the prohibition 
laws may be brought about without amend- 
ing the Constitution. The Eighteenth 
Amendment simply declares that the man- 
ufacture, sale or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors shall be prohibited. It left 
to Congress the task of determining just 
what is meant by the word intoxicating. 


However, most of the wets seem to feel 
that the change of any law pertaining to 
prohibition will be effected only with con- 
siderable difficulty. It is, of course, im- 
possible accurately to foresee what will be 
the results of the next elections, but at 
present Congress is dry, and evidently the 
country which elected it is dry, or at least 
was at the time of the last election. It is 
recognized that the wet sentiment will have 
to make marked advances if the wets are 
to succeed in securing a majority in 
Congress. 


TO WIN THE HOUSE 


But while many wets do not think that 
they will be able to accomplish this in the 
immediate future, they do believe that 
they will have a majority in the House of 
Representatives. They base their conten- 
tion largely on the fact that they drew 187 
votes to their cause on the motion to con- 
sider the Beck-Linthicum Resolution. This 
was only 31 votes short of a majority, al- 
though some members, who would ordi- 
narily vote dry, voted to carry the motion. 
Some drys were willing to give the people 
an opportunity to express their wishes on 
prohibition, but if any wet measure should 
come up before the House they would vote 
against it. 

At any rate, the wets feel certain that 
with their present strength they will suc- 
ceed in controlling the next House. If 
they do so they will be in a position to 
defeat the purpose of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Bills to appropriate money 
to operate the government nearly always 
originate in the House, and rarely in the 
Senate, although they may do so. They 
must, of course, be passed by both houses 
before they can become law. Therefore, 
if there is a wet majority in the House, it 
can defeat any bill providing for funds to 
enforce the Eightee.th Amendment. The 


current year in order to 
meet the payments of interest due on their 
bonds and to pay off the bonds which 
will fall due within a short time. It is 
estimated that the roads will need between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 during 1932 
for these purposes. In addition to loans 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
it is thought that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will codperate in facilitating 
loans to needy roads from the pooled pro- 
fits which resulted from the increased 
freight rates. The recent conferences of 
the president with rail leaders are inter- 
preted to mean that the government will 
codperate fully in helping the roads. 





MINING TROUBLES 





Many people believe that in a time of 
depression, when industrial establishments 
are obliged to reduce their output, they 
should put all their employees on part 
time, instead of continuing a portion of 
them at full time and throwing the rest 
out of work altogether. This part time 
employment idea is advocated as a means 
of spreading the burden of unemployment 
among all the working population, rather 
than to leave a considerable proportion 
of the workers entirely destitute. 

The attempt to put that idea into prac- 
tice has been made in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields and it has led to violence. 
Miners out of work have demanded the 
inauguration of a part time system. They 
have been opposed by the men who had 
jobs and who objected to having their 
hours and their pay cut in order to make 
work for the unemployed. Idle miners 
have interfered with the work at the 
mines. They have demanded not only part 
time jobs, but the reopening of the mines 
which the coal companies have closed on 
account of declining demand. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Through an arrangement with the Institute 
for Research, of Chicago, we are able to pre- 
sent facts about vocations which the investi- 
gations of that organization have made avail- 
able. The responsibility for statements made 
in this sketch is our own, but certain of the 
facts presented are derived from the studies 
prepared by the Institute. More complete 
material may be obtained from “Careers,” a 
publication of the Institute for Research. 


The world of business includes two 
major groups of activities: first, the pro- 
duction of goods, and second, the distribu- 
tion of the finished products to the con- 
sumers. It is with this second phase that 
merchandising is concerned. The mer- 
chant buys and sells goods in order to 
make a profit. And in doing this he is 
also performing a service to the public—by 
transporting goods from the producer to 
the consumer, by storing them in ware- 
houses, and by sorting, grading and pack- 
ing them so that customers may be sure 
that the goods they buy are of uniform 
quantity and quality. 

BUYING AND SELLING 


The two basic functions of merchandis- 
ing are the processes of buying and sell- 
ing. And of these two, buying is of the 
greatest importance, for success in selling 
depends largely upon whether the mer- 
chant has a stock of goods that appeals 
to the public. The buyers of large mer- 
chandising establishments reach out to all 
corners of the globe to secure goods for 
their customers. The selling function ranks 
a close second in importance, however, and 
includes a whole range of activities in the 
way of advertising and salesmanship de- 
signed to create a demand for the goods. 
In addition a great deal of specialized 
work is involved in the merchandising busi- 
ness, such as keeping records, supervising 
employees, and giving service to customers. 
Merchandising presents a vast range of 
vocational opportunities to young men and 
women. While the chances for advance- 
ment are much greater in the large estab- 
lishments than in the small general store, 
yet it is important to remember that the 
principles of buying and selling are every- 
where the same and they may be learned 
and practiced in the smallest store. 

There are many types of merchandisers. 
There are the wholesalers, who buy goods 
in large quantities and sell them in small 
lots to retailers. ‘There are the brokers, 
commission merchants, and sales agents, 





OR AT AEE el Tip cae cts 


RETAILING ON A LARGE SCALE. 


who are given authority to buy or sell 
goods for others on a commission basis. 
There are companies who make a busi- 
ness of selling goods at auction. And 
there are importers and exporters, who 
are really wholesalers dealing in goods 
intended for foreign markets or bought 
from other countries. It is the retailers, 
however, who carry on by far the major 
part of merchandising activities. The 
Institute for Research says that there are 
a million and a half retail establishments 
in the United States employing some 
eight million persons. Their annual sales 
amount to $50,000,000,000. 
VARIETY 


With the development of scientific meth- 
ods of distribution, merchandise establish- 
ments have taken a great variety of forms. 
They range all the way from small unit 
stores, Owned and operated by a single 
individual, to the large department stores, 
mail order houses, and the vast network 
of chain stores spreading from coast to 
coast. In the case of the independent 
unit stores, such as a grocery store or a 
gift shop, for example, the owner usually 
combines all the functions of buyer, sales 
manager, salesman, and bookkeeper. He 
must have a wide range of abilities to 
succeed, and since it is hard for one to 
be skilled in all lines, it is natural that 
there should be more failures of unit stores 
than of others. There are, advantages, 
however, in the greater freedom and in- 
dependence possessed by the owner who 
handles his own business. Profits on the 
average, are not high, though an exception- 
ally good business may yield the owner 
$5,000 a year or more. The minimum 
training required for one who wishes to 
become a store operator includes a high 
school education, with courses in the com- 
mercial department. A college education 
would, of course, be helpful. One should 
take such courses as economics, business 
organization, accounting, retail methods, 
advertising and sales management. One 
should also gain some practical experience, 
if possible, by clerking in a store in the 
evenings after school, or on Saturdays. 

Greater opportunities for advancement 
are to be found in the large department 
stores and mail order houses. Here the 
work is highly specialized, and the salaries 
are high in the executive positions. Most 
large stores have their organization divided 


into four major 
groups — mer- 
chandise, publici- 
ty, service, and 
finance. The man- 
ager of each of 
these divisions is 
responsible to the 
president, or gen- 
eral manager. In 
nearly all cases 
one must expect 
to reach the top 
by beginning with 
the fairly elemen- 
tary jobs and 
working up. This 
sometimes re- 
quires many years 
to secure the nec- 
essary experience, 
and for that rea- 
son it is impor- 
tant for the young 
man or woman 
who chooses this 
field as a vocation 
to seek his begin- 
ning job in the 
department for 
which he or she 
seems best fitted. 


OPENINGS 


The most at- 
tractive openings, 
from the stand- 
point of salary 
and promotion 














GOETHE-SCHILLER STATUE AT WEIMAR, GERMANY 
An illustration from “Goethe: Man and Poet,” by Henry W. Nevinson 


(Harcourt Brace) 








possibilities, are 
to be found in the merchandise and pub- 
licity divisions. In the merchandising de- 
partment the beginner would be given a 
job as a sales person, starting with simple 
departments and being promoted to those 
where more skill and ability are required 
to makes sales. The sales clerk in the 
furniture or oriental rug departments, for 
instance, must have sales ability, long ex- 
perience, and a thorough knowledge of his 
goods to obtain the best results. The sales 
clerk may be promoted to head of stock, 
supervising the stock in the department, 
informing the buyer as to the goods on 
hand, instructing new sales people and per- 
forming a number of semi-executive duties. 
The next promotion would be to assistant 
buyer and finally to buyer. The latter 
holds one of the most responsible positions 
in the store. He takes charge of his de- 
partment as if it were his own store— 
buys the goods, and supervises the selling, 
advertising and display of his merchandise 
in codperation with the other departments. 
It is extremely interesting work, well paid, 
involves travel and meeting with stimu- 
lating people. The opportuni- 
ties here are equally as good 





A SECTION OF A MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE 


An illustration from “Careers” (Institute for Research. - Chicago) 


for women as for men. 

The publicity division han- 
dles the advertising and is 
closely allied with the mer- 
chandising division. In fact, 
the beginning position is often 
in the sales division to provide 
contact with the public and a 
knowledge of the merchandise. 
One who has ability in writing, 
originality, and an understand- 
ing of human nature would 
probably succeed in the adver- 
tising field. The service divi- 
sion has to do with the store 
personnel, care of building and 
equipment, and service to cus- 
tomers. The finance division 
is under the supervision of a 
controller who is responsible 
for the store’s finances and ac- 
counts. Beginning positions 
for men and women are: book- 
keeper, cashier, auditor, credit 
clerk, pay roll clerk. One may 
be promoted to the position of 
office manager, credit man- 
ager, and finally controller. 
Except for the controller, who 
receives from $5000 to $15,- 
000, the salaries in this divi- 
sion are not as high as in the 
merchandising and advertising 
divisions, 


Death of Goethe 


Commemorated 
Whole World Joins This Year in 


Observation of Centenary 


A few days ago, on March 22, the 
hundredth anniversary of Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe’s death was observed. 
The whole world joined Germany in paying 
tribute to the man who many believe was 
her most distinguished son. Poet, author, 
dramatist, statesman and scientist—he left 
to posterity a series of splendid achieve- 
ments in each of his fields of endeavor. 

Goethe was born in 1749, just on the 
threshold of the Industrial Revolution and 
of a period of history which reverberates 
throughout the world to this very day. 
He began his career, at his father’s re- 
quest, by taking up law. This profession, 
however, left him unsatisfied, and he be- 
gan to write. It was not long before his 
remarkable talent as a writer began to at- 
tract attention. He made many friends 
among the German intellectuals, who were 
at that time attempting to evolve for Ger- 
many a culture distinct from those of 
France, England and other countries which 
the German people had been following so 
closely. 

His outstanding dramatic work is 
“Faust” a gripping and powerful interpre- 
tation of an age-old legend. In poetry, his 
works ranged from such long epics as 
“Hermann and Dorothea” to short, lovely 
lyrics like “Erlk6nig,” which Schubert set 
to music. He also wrote a valuable auto- 
biography called “Dichtung und Wahrheit 
aus Meinem Leben,” which freely trans- 
lated means “Fiction and Fact about My 
Life.” He, too,had his “Boswell,” a German 
named Eckermann, who has recorded his 
talks with Goethe in that famous volume 
“Conversations with Eckermann.” 

He is known to scientists as the man 
who made serious progress in developing 
the theory of evolution. He made sev- 
eral discoveries while comparing the hu- 
man skull with those of animals, which 
established him in the field of zoology. 

One hundred years after his death, his 
writings remain the classics of Germany, 
along with those of Schiller, Lessing, Heine 
and Richter. Germany will continue to 
hold feasts in his memory throughout the 
year, with many carnivals and musical 
festivals. 








